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ADJUSTING  TO  TEE  CHANGING  SCENE 
Introduction 


The  idea  that  all  people,  including  those  that  till  the  soil,  can 
benefit  from  education  is  a  product  of  a  free  America  and  the  wellspring 
from  which  the  concept  of  cooperative  extension  work  grew.  From  this 
'  product  of  free  minds  developed  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture - 

land-grant  college  system  of  research  and  education  for  the  masses,  and 
particularly  for  rural  people.  It  is  significant  in  the  development  of 
»  extension  work  that  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  a  social-political- 

economic  climate  that  encourages  people  to  learn  and  to  use  knowledge  to 
the  betterment  of  their  welfare. 

Cooperative  extension  educational  work  began  with  the  aim  of  encour¬ 
aging  self  improvement  by  the  people  who  receive  its  services.  That 
original  purpose  is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  ^3  years  ago  when  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  that  officially  marked  the  start  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  was  passed. 

In  these  four  decades,  farming  and  rural  living  have  dramatically 
changed.  Mechanization  and  modernization  abound.  Yet  through  the 
years  the  original  aim  of  extension  work  has  remained  the  same:  To 
help  people  achieve  better  farming  and  living  through  the  fullest 
development  of  their  resources  and  abilities.  Only  the  extension 
methods  for  helping  people  accomplish  these  aims,  and  the  scope  of 
assistance  rendered  have  changed  with  the  changing  times. 

Out  of  this  nationwide  system  of  extension  education  have  grown 
programs  encompassing  a  wide  range  of  interests.  In  agriculture,  for 
example,  extension  educational  programs  deal  with  the  technological, 
economic,  and  human  aspects  of  producing,  marketing,  processing, 
utilizing,  and  consuming  all  products  of  field  and  feedlot.  Extension 
work  in  home  economics  is  equally  as  broad,  including  management  of 
the  home,  its  income  and  expenditures,  its  facilities,  family  health 
and  nutrition,  shelter  and  clothing,  as  well  as  family  and  community 
living. 

„  Extension  educational  programs  are  developed  by  the  people  in 

each  county  with  the  help  of  the  local  extension  staff  who  in  turn 
are  supported  by  State  and  Federal  extension  personnel.  They  are 
designed  to  improve  economic  conditions,  standards  of  living,  and 
the  ability  of  people  to  solve  problems.  Such  programs  center  on 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  people  and  helping  them  apply  to  the 
solution  of  problems  the  most  recent  information  from  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  industry,  and 
from  other  private  and  governmental  sources.  Providing  information 
on  economic  conditions  and  Government  programs,  which  effect  every 
operation  bearing  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  and 
fiber  and  on  family  living,  is  a  vital  part  of  this  educational  effort. 
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Cooperative  extension  work  is  directed  toward  the  whole  family 
with  special  emphasis  on  assisting  young  people  through  4-H  Club 
programs.  Teaching  methods  include  demonstrations,  group  discussions, 
lectures,  conferences,  personal  consultations,  farm  and  home  visits, 
tours,  and  the  use  of  mass  communication  media  such  as  the  press, 
radio,  television,  and  publications. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  as  its  objective  the 
development  of  a  rural  citizenry  completely  informed,  efficient, 
and  self-reliant  to  the  end  that  our  country  will  not  falter  in 
its  economic  growth  because  of  failure  of  that  segment  of  our 
population  to  provide  food  and  fiber  in  abundance. 


The  Situation 


Extension’s  challenge  is  one  of  helping  rural  people  to 
effectively  adjust  to  the  changes  in  farming,  employment,  and 
living  patterns  brought  about  by  the  technological  and  economic 
revolution  now  taking  place  in  agriculture.  Doing  this  in  a 
manner  that  strengthens  the  ability  of  both  the  individual  family 
and  the  Nation  to  cope  with  problems  arising  from  this  revolution 
calls  for  education  of  the  highest  type.  Some  of  the  facets  of 
the  rapidly  changing  rural  scene  having  an  impact  upon  farm  people 
and  extension  educational  programs  are: 

*  Part-time  and  residential  farms,  which  comprised  only 
15  percent  of  all  farms  in  1930,  now  account  for  a 
third  of  all  farms. 

*  Since  1950*  the  number  of  farm  persons  employed  in 
nonfarm  jobs  has  risen  from  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
total  farm  working  force.  Off-farm  employment  of 
farm  wives  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  for 
any  other  group  during  this  period,  rising  from  17 
to  26  percent  of  the  total  number  of  farm  wives. 

*  Since  1940,  average  farm  size  has  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent.  During  the  same  period,  invest¬ 
ment  per  farm  worker  increased  nearly  five  times, 
while  total  investment  per  farm  rose  to  an  average 
of  nearly  $27,000. 

*  Farm  land  values  have  gone  up  42  percent  since  1950. 

*  Today’s  average  farmer  produces  as  much  in  1  hour 
as  he  did  in  2  hours  in  1940. 

*  Farmers  are  now  using  nearly  three  times  as  much 
machinery  and  equipment  as  they  did  in  1940. 
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*  One-fourth  of  the  Nation’s  farms  now  account  for 
nearly  three-fourths  of  total  farm  sales. 

*  Since  1950*  the  largest  decrease  in  farm  population 
has  been  in  the  age  group  of  l8  to  44  years,  while 
the  number  of  persons  65  years  and  over  on  farms  has 
remained  nearly  the  same. 

Today’s  agricultural  scene  is  characterized  by  increased 
commercialization,  high  cash  operating  costs,  high  investment, 
high  risks,  and  rapidly  increasing  production  efficiency.  This 
is  true  on  both  a  per  farm  worker  and  a  per  farm  basis.  The 
productivity  of  farm  workers  doubled  during  the  period  1940-55. 
Nonfarm  labor  and  manufacturing  productivity,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  slightly  less  than  50  percent  during  this  period. 

Coupled  with  these  dramatic  changes  were  other  forces 
affecting  farmers  in  1956  over  which  they  had  little  or  no 
control.  Although  farm  income  rose  slightly  during  the  year, 
this  was  offset  by  a  comparable  rise  in  farm  costs.  Total  farm 
production  reached  an  alltime  peak  during  the  year,  as  did  farm 
marketings  and  the  carryover  of  major  farm  commodities.  The 
parity  ratio- -the  best  available  indicator  of  how  farmers  stand 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy --stood  at  82  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  Continued  drought  in  parts 
of  the  Great  Plains  intensified  the  hardships  farm  and  ranch 
families  in  these  areas  have  faced  for  several  years. 

Adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  agricultural  situation  was 
under -employment  of  human  resources  in  many  agricultural  areas. 

More  than  a  million  farm  families,  with  concentration  largely  in 
the  South,  have  too  few  farm  resources  to  provide  full-time  farm 
employment  and  to  permit  a  satisfactory  level  of  living.  Off-farm 
employment  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  improving  the  situation 
of  many  of  these  families. 

In  this  setting,  Extension’s  challenge  is  to  help  provide 
immediate  assistance  to  farm  families  and  to  work  with  them  and 
related  groups  in  developing  long-range  solutions  to  the  problems 
arising  from  agriculture’s  technological  revolution.  Heightening 
Extension’s  challenge  for  leadership  is  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  more  educational  work  on  public  affairs,  for  more  work  in 
marketing  and  utilization  of  farm  products,  and  for  more  assistance 
to  rural  nonfarm  and  urban  families  on  matters  of  an  agricultural 
or  home  economics  nature.  These  are  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  situation  in  1958  which  challenge  extension  workers  as  they 
plan  ahead. 
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Meeting  the  Challenge 


As  an  integral  part  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture- 
land  -grant  college  system,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is 
dedicated  to  the  concept  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
is  paramount  to  the  development  of  a  democratic  society.  To  this 
end,  Extension  is  committed  to  the  philosophy  of  helping  people 
develop  their  own  abilities,  both  individually  and  collectively, 
to  solve  problems  and  to  intelligently  plan  for  family,  community, 
and  national  growth.  In  doing  this  Extension  utilizes  many  resources, 
including  research  findings;  experience;  Government  programs;  farm, 
civic  and  business  organizations;  and  other  sources  of  assistance 
available  to  the  public.  At  the  same  time  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  accepts  the  responsibility  of  helping  people  to  identify 
problems,  evaluate  situations,  plan  programs,  and  develop  procedures 
that  will  help  them  to  achieve  the  goals  they  establish. 

With  this  philosophy  and  toward  the  end  of  helping  people  to 
develop  both  immediate  and  long-range  programs  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  their  problems,  extension  workers  in  1956  centered  their 
efforts  on  eight  major  program  areas:  They  were: 

1.  Long-range  program  planning,  known  in  most  States  as 
program  projection,  as  a  means  of  analyzing  problems 
and  alternative  solutions  and  developing  educational 
programs  for  implementing  desirable  courses  of  action. 

2.  Intensive  individual  counseling  with  farm  families 
through  Farm  and  Home  Development  as  a  means  of  help¬ 
ing  families  to  make  full  and  efficient  use  of  all 

of  their  resources  with  emphasis  on  reducing  costs 
and  increasing  efficiency. 

3.  Eural  Development  as  a  means  of  helping  to  promote 
balanced  economic  growth  in  disadvantaged  rural  areas. 

4.  Marketing  and  utilization  of  farm  products,  including 
consumer  information  on  the  availability  and  use  of 
farm  products. 

5.  Public  affairs  education  on  matters  of  public  concern 
directly  affecting  rural  people. 

6.  Educational  work  on  Government  agricultural  programs. 

7.  4-H  Club  and  related  youth  work. 

8.  Educational  work  to  improve  family  life  and  community 
living. 
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Program  Projection 


The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  continually  strives  to  per¬ 
fect  the  methods  it  uses  to  contribute  to  family,  community,  and 
national  welfare.  1956  saw  the  crystallizing  on  a  wide  scale  of 
improved  methods  of  involving  rural  people  in  long-range  program 
development.  Known  as  program  projection,  this  effort  has  two 
major  objectives:  To  help  rural  people  to  better  appraise  and 
to  understand  adjustments  they  should  make  in  light  of  the  rapid 
evolution  taking  place  in  agriculture  and  rural  living;  and  to 
help  Extension  develop  educational  programs  that  will  enable  rural 
people  to  make  needed  adjustments. 

Extension’s  role  in  program  projection  is  that  of  providing 
stimulus  and  guidance  to  group  action,  and  of  providing  and  inter¬ 
preting  information  needed  in  arriving  at  intelligent  decisions. 
Nationally  program  projection  is  characterized  by  the  involvement 
of  many  individuals  and  groups  in  organized  and  systematic  analysis 
of  situations,  needs,  and  resources;  and  the  development  of  compre¬ 
hensive  long-range  programs  for  meeting  these  needs. 

During  1956  program  projection  work  was  carried  on  in  more  than 
1,000  counties.  An  additional  500  counties  were  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  projecting  needs  and  goals  for  the  future.  As  rapidly  as 
possible  program  projection  is  being  made  a  part  of  extension  pro¬ 
gram  development  in  all  counties. 

This  systematic  planning  effort  involves  a  large  number  of 
committees  representing  many  county-  and  area -wide  interests.  In 
1956,  for  example,  more  than  70,000  persons  served  voluntarily  on 
some  6,676  program  projection  subcommittees.  County  extension 
agents  serve  as  general  advisers  and  as  resource  people;  other 
professional  workers  serve  as  technical  consultants,  usually  to 
subcommittees.  The  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the  State  exten¬ 
sion  services  prepare  resource  materials  for  program  projection 
committees  which  pull  together  many  facets  of  information  into 
easy-to-use  form. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  in  other  States,  hundreds  of  problems  were 
listed  by  county  program  projection  committees.  In  Sawyer  county, 
for  example,  more  than  3 00  persons  served  on  committees  that 
developed  a  long-range  plan  encompassing  changes  they  felt  were 
needed  during  the  next  10  years.  Among  the  findings  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  after  careful  analysis  of  their  situations  and  opportunities 
were:  (l)  More  than  80  percent  of  Sawyer  County  farms  have  potential 

for  increased  income  with  some  of  these  having  potential  for  as  much 
as  100  percent  increase  through  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
resources  and  the  development  of  new  ones;  (2)  livestock  numbers 
could  profitably  be  increased  as  a  source  of  additional  income; 

(3)  building  expansion  is  needed  on  75  percent  of  farms  to  adequately 
care  for  livestock;  and  (4)  use  of  lime  should  be  doubled. 
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Problems  and  resources  brought  to  light  by  the  people  themselves 
in  program  projection  challenges  Extension  to  use  all  the  skills  and 
resources  at  its  command  to  help  people  implement  and  carry  out  the 
plans  they  develop.  Extension  workers  report  that,  as  a  result  of 
program  projection,  there  is  less  emphasis  on  treating  symptoms  and 
more  emphasis  on  examining  the  causes  of  problems  and  relating 
extension  efforts  to  them.  Out  of  program  projection  efforts  have 
grown  county.  State,  and  Federal  Extension  Service  plans  of  work 
directed  at  helping  rural  people  make  needed  adjustments,  make 
better  use  of  existing  resources,  and  develop  new  resources. 


♦ 

Farm  and  Home  Development — The  "Unit  Approach" 


Rising  costs,  expanding  technology,  mechanization,  and  changing 
demands  for  farm  products  together  continue  to  create  the  need  for  a 
more  intensive  approach  to  the  problems  of  farm  families.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  forces  coming  to  bear  simultaneously  on  the  family 
presents  a  problem  in  management  that  did  not  exist  to  the  same 
degree  a  generation  ago.  Failure  to  deal  with  any  one  of  these 
forces --individually  or  in  combination  with  others --in  a  satisfactory 
manner  can  be  ruinous. 

To  meet  this  situation.  Extension  has  developed  a  teaching 
method  known  in  most  States  as  Farm  and  Home  Development.  It  has 
come  into  widespread  use  during  the  past  few  years.  This  method 
centers  on  teaching  farm  families  both  the  principles  and  the 
application  of  good  management  as  a  means  of  helping  them  to  cope 
with  their  individual  situations.  Improvement  in  the  abilities  of 
people  as  well  as  improvement  in  their  systems  of  farming  and  home- 
making  are  inevitable  results  of  this  method. 

Through  Farm  and  Home  Development,  extension  workers  help 
families  to  analyze  their  farm  and  family  situations,  their  needs 
and  wants,  their  problems,  and  the  resources  with  which  they  have 
to  work.  After  careful  study  of  alternatives,  the  family  selects 
the  course  of  action  that  offers  the  best  outcome  in  terms  of 
family  satisfactions.  Based  on  such  study  of  problems  and  alter¬ 
native  solutions,  the  family  is  helped  to  develop  both  short-  and  * 

long-time  plans  for  achieving  its  objectives.  By  establishing 
priorities,  the  family  carries  out  its  plan  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Extension  workers  in  2,300  counties  used  the  Farm  and  Home 
Development  method  last  year  in  helping  56,000  families  develop 
long-range  plans  for  improving  their  farms  and  their  homes.  Some 
48,000  of  these  families  started  putting  their  plans  into  action 
with  Extension  guidance.  In  both  the  planning  and  the  action 
phases  of  Farm  and  Home  Development,  agents  work  with  families 
individually  and  in  small  neighborhood  groups.  Often  several 
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families  meet  together  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home  of  a  cooperating 
family  to  share  experiences  in  the  development  of  their  individual 
plans.  This  approach  provides  an  ideal  setting  for  teaching  subject 
matter. 

The  real  value  of  any  extension  effort  is  best  seen  in  the 
results  it  produces.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 

*  Negro  Farm  and  Home  Development  families  in  Wayne  County, 

N.  C.  increased  their  net  income  for  1955  over  1954  by 
an  average  of  $385*  Their  195&  gain  over  1955  was  even 
greater:  $473  per  family.  Total  gain  in  net  income 
among  Wayne  County  negro  Farm  and  Home  Development  families 
during  the  past  2  years  is  estimated  at  $131,000. 

*  A  summary  of  all  Farm  and  Home  Development  plans  devel¬ 
oped  by  Indiana  farm  families  revealed  these  families 
had  the  potential  for  increasing  net  income  by  an  average 
of  $2,998  per  family.  And  a  study  in  one  county  shoved 
the  potential  increase  in  net  farm  income  to  be  94.3 
percent,  using  current  farm  prices  as  an  index. 

*  Farm  and  Home  Development  has  helped  Extension  reach  many 
families  for  the  first  time.  Some  12,000  families  worked 
with  in  1958  had  little  or  no  previous  contact  with 
Extension.  More  than  23  percent  of  all  Arkansas  Farm 
and  Home  Development  families  are  in  this  category. 

Major  extension  projects  designed  to  evaluate  Farm  and  Home 
Development  work  are  in  progress  in  six  States.  Five  of  these 
projects  are  financed  in  part  by  Kellogg  Foundation  funds.  An 
equal  number  of  States  have  activities  underway  that  will  help 
develop  information  for  guiding  the  current  program  and  which  will 
measure  progress  in  terms  of  changes  made  by  participating  families. 


Rural  Development  Program 


The  Rural  Development  Program  is  designed  to  improve  opportu¬ 
nities  for  families  who  live  in  rural  areas  which  have  a  large  amount 
of  under -employment .  Its  objectives  include  better  farming,  better 
educational  and  vocational  opportunities  for  young  people,  improve¬ 
ment  of  health  and  personal  security,  business  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  and  improved  public  services. 

The  program  involves  the  cooperative  efforts  of  many  govern¬ 
mental,  business,  civic,  agricultural,  educational,  church,  and 
other  groups.  These  groups  are  helping  to  analyze  local  or  area 
needs  and  opportunities  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  new 
educational  and  employment  opportunities,  better  public  services, 
and  improved  agriculture,  to  name  a  few. 
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Fifty-seven  counties  or  trade  areas  in  25  States  served  as  pilot 
areas  during  1956  for  the  Rural  Development  Program.  Using  funds 
allocated  "by  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  State  extension  directors 
staffed  the  programs  with  120  additional  workers,  practically  all  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  counties. 

Extension’s  activities  in  the  Rural  Development  Program  included 
direct  on -the -farm  counseling  with  individual  farm  families,  and  sup¬ 
port  of  county  Rural  Development  committees  in  organizing  their 
improvement  programs.  Extension  workers  provide  organizational  and 
operational  counsel,  provide  information  for  the  committees,  and 
render  other  educational  services. 

In  Macon  County,  Tenn.,  for  example,  where  two  extension  agents 
were  added  to  the  staff  to  work  on  the  Rural  Development  program, 
local  people  have  already  put  into  effect  some  of  the  solutions  to 
major  needs  pinpointed  by  the  Rural  Development  Committee.  Technical 
assistance,  especially  to  young  farm  families,  more  operating  capital, 
vocational  training  for  industrial  work,  and  new  industries  were 
among  the  major  needs.  Goals  were  set  for  farm  production,  a  program 
started  for  attracting  new  industry  to  process  the  county's  plentiful 
timber  supply,  and  a  plan  developed  to  set  up  new  markets  for  farm 
products. 

In  the  first  lj  years  after  Rural  Development  work  was  started 
in  Macon  County,  strawberry  production  was  increased  significantly 
to  quickly  raise  farm  income;  a  new  factory  was  established  and 
began  operations;  and  a  building  was  constructed  for  vocational 
training  and  classes  started. 

Similar  achievements  growing  out  of  Rural  Development  work  can 
be  cited  in  each  State  participating  in  the  program. 


Marketing  and  Utilization 


Extension  placed  high  priority  in  1956  on  educational  work 
directed  at  reduction  of  marketing  costs  and  expansion  of  market 
outlets  for  farm  products.  This  work  is  predicated  on  the  fact  ? 

that  the  economic  welfare  of  both  farm  people  and  the  consuming 
public  is  influenced  considerably  by  the  efficiency  of  the  market¬ 
ing  system  through  which  farm  products  flow.  Extension  efforts  in 
this  field  encompass  work  with  producers  and  cooperatives;  handlers, 
transporters,  and  processors;  and  consumers.  The  objectives  are 
to  move  agricultural  products  to  consumers  in  better  condition, 
with  less  waste,  and  at  a  lower  per  unit  cost  to  the  benefit  of 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  alike. 

One  serious  problem  of  this  type  involves  the  need  to  produce 
and  market  pork  of  the  type  that  meets  consumer  preference  for  lean 
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meats.  Extension  educational  work  on  this  problem  is  directed  at 
the  production  of  meat -type  hogs  and  the  payment  of  price  differen¬ 
tials  for  such  hogs. 

This  is  being  done  in  many  States  through  extension  grading 
schools  and  live-hog  carcass  demonstrations  designed  to  train 
qualified  graders.  An  example  of  progress  comes  from  Ohio,  where 
hogs  last  year  were  graded  and  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  individual 
merit  at  25  markets.  Several  packers  and  auction  markets  are  now 
buying  graded  hogs  in  Virginia  at  the  average  rate  of  well  over 
5,500  head  per  week. 

In  Missouri,  a  "sell  'em  lighter"  campaign  by  Extension  resulted 
in  increased  numbers  of  hogs  being  marketed  at  a  younger  age  and  a 
more  desirable  slaughter  weight.  Market  agencies  reported  that  barrows 
and  gilts  marketed  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1956  averaged 
5  to  15  pounds  lighter  than  for  corresponding  weeks  a  year  earlier, 
and  were  bringing  a  price  premium  from  50  to  75  cents  more  per  hundred 
to  producers. 

Extension  helped  lettuce  growers  develop  a  more  profitable 
market  for  their  products  in  1956  by  encouraging  the  use  of  vacuum 
cooling.  Extension  workers  in  New  York  encouraged  the  industry  to 
use  this  process  following  a  3 -year  grower  study  of  cooling  methods 
for  lettuce. 

In  spite  of  a  lettuce  crop  that  was  20  percent  greater  than  the 
year  before,  growers  found  that  because  of  an  improved  product  their 
crop  moved  quickly  on  the  market,  and  important  buyers  began  to  insist 
on  vacuum-cooled  lettuce. 

Conducting  similar  educational  work  in  North  Carolina,  exten¬ 
sion  workers  demonstrated  that  lettuce  growers  could  reduce  costs 
by  about  15  cents  per  crate  and  increase  returns  by  about  30  cents 
per  crate  by  using  vacuum  cooling.  In  just  two  seasons,  the  new 
practice  has  become  firmly  established  in  important  production  areas. 

On  the  consumer  information  side,  extension  workers  estimate 
their  work  helped  nearly  10  million  homemakers  last  year  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  agricultural  products  in  abundant  supply. 

Much  of  this  work  is  being  done  through  mass  media  channels  which 
provide  an  up-to-the-minute  method  for  reaching  homemakers  with 
timely  food  marketing  information.  Many  instances  could  be  cited 
where  such  educational  work  has  prevented  the  accumulation  of  price 
breaking  surpluses  of  products  in  heavy  supply.  Arkansas,  for 
example,  marketed  a  near -record  peach  crop  without  the  price 
breaking,  through  an  intense  educational  and  sales  promotion 
campaign  in  which  Extension  played  a  major  part. 

Extension  work  on  utilization  of  farm  products,  a  relatively 
new  activity  in  many  States,  is  receiving  additional  emphasis  as 
results  and  experience  are  obtained.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is 
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to  help  develop  the  commercial  use  of  new  agricultural  products,  expand 
market  outlets,  and  reduce  marketing  costs.  Major  efforts  center  on 
helping  processors  of  farm  products  make  use  of  research  results  in 
improving  their  operations,  solving  technical  problems,  and  adapting 
new  processes  developed  from  utilization  research. 

With  cotton  products,  for  example,  emphasis  has  been  on  quality 
improvement  at  all  levels  in  the  industry --efficiency  of  gin  operation, 
mill  processing  organization,  and  quality  control.  A  cotton  "opening" 
machine  has  been  developed  by  research  workers  to  fluff  up  the  cotton 
and  enable  cleaning  processes  to  do  a  more  effective  job.  Between  75 
and  100  of  these  are  in  operation,  processing  more  than  a  million  bales 
a  year.  Mills  report  savings  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  Other  mills 
report  improved  blending  of  cottons,  better  processing  into  yarn,  and 
improved  quality  of  yarn  and  fabrics. 


Public  Affairs  Education 


Another  significant  facet  of  extension  work  which  received 
increased  emphasis  in  1956  is  public  affairs  education.  The  objectives 
of  this  work  are  the  same  as  that  of  other  areas  of  extension  education: 
To  help  individuals  arrive  at  an  informed  independent  decision  based 
on  intelligent  interpretation  of  facts. 

It  is  not  the  job  of  the  extension  worker  to  present  answers  in 
public  affairs  education.  Rather,  he  is  responsible  for  presenting 
facts  which,  intelligently  interpreted  by  the  people,  lead  to  the 
development  of  answers.  At  all  times  the  extension  worker  must  main¬ 
tain  an  objective  approach  to  the  problems  or  situations  being  discussed. 

Extension’s  job  in  public  affairs  education  is  to  assist  people 
in  the  development  of  sound  decisions.  The  actual  implementation  of 
such  decisions  are  the  responsibility  of  people  either  as  individuals 
or  in  groups.  This  type  of  education  involves  not  only  the  presentation 
of  facts  but  also  the  principles  relating  to  them.  What  is  regarded  as 
fact  by  many  people  is  often  only  strongly  held  opinion.  Extension 
public  affairs  education,  therefore,  centers  not  only  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts  but  also  on  the  analysis  of  these  facts  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  alternative  solutions,  and  on  an  analysis  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  alternatives. 

The  scope  of  extension  public  affairs  educational  work  in  1956 
is  indicated  by  the  number  of  persons  participating  in  Extension  spon¬ 
sored  discussions  of  matters  of  public  concern.  County  extension 
agents  reported  1,897*276  persons  participated  in  discussions  of  local 
matters,  478,812  on  matters  of  regional  concern,  766,269  on  national 
programs  and  proposals  affecting  agriculture  and  rural  life,  and  564,422 
on  problems  of  an  international  nature . 
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One  of  the  most  intensive  efforts  in  public  affairs  education 
in  1956  was  carried  out  by  the  four -person  Franklin  County,  Iowa, 
extension  staff.  In  the  short  period  of  6  weeks  these  agents  con¬ 
ducted  25  meetings  in  which  they  presented  a  highly  visualized,  hour- 
long  discussion  on  "Understanding  the  Income  Situation  in  Agriculture." 
Some  1,500  local  people  participated  in  these  meetings.  Through  three 
television  programs,  this  presentation  was  seen  by  an  additional  90,000 
central  Iowa  families.  Films  of  Iowa  presentation  were  made  for  use  in 
training  extension  workers  in  other  States  in  public  affairs  education 
work. 


Educational  Work  on  Government  Agricultural  Programs 


As  the  educational  arm  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  had  primary  responsibility  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  all  educational  programs  of  the  Department.  One  example  of 
extension  efforts  in  this  regard  in  195^  was  that  of  helping  farmers 
to  understand  all  aspects  of  the  Soil  Bank,  and  to  arrive  at  decisions 
on  the  extent  to  which  they  could  profitably  participate. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  closing  months  of  1956,  State  and 
county  extension  workers  gave  wide  and  concerted  mass  educational  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Soil  Bank  in  an  effort  to  assure  intelligent  understanding 
of  what  it  is,  its  provisions,  how  farmers  could  participate,  and 
expected  benefits. 

The  scope  of  the  Soil  Bank  educational  program  is  indicated  by 
informational  materials,  reports,  and  letters  from  all  States.  These 
reflect  a  thorough  and  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  Extension  and 
ASC  workers  in  explaining  the  program,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
educational  materials  by  Extension  Services  for  helping  farmers  make 
decisions  on  the  application  of  Soil  Bank  provision  to  their  farms. 

Typical  of  State  efforts  is  that  of  North  Carolina  where  Extension 
and  ASC  workers  met  early  in  the  year  to  work  out  a  joint  information- 
education  program  on  the  Soil  Bank.  Out  of  this  grew  a  kit  of  materials 
prepared  by  the  Extension  Service  that  included  (l)  suggested  letters 
from  county  agents  to  farmers,  (2)  suggested  letters  from  agents  to 
newspaper  editors,  (3)  suggested  radio  scripts  for  county  agents  and 
ASC  personnel  use,  (4)  spot  announcements  for  radio  station  use,  (5) 
suggested  stories  for  newspapers,  (6)  three  stories  for  local  ASC  use, 
(7)  suggested  letter  from  county  ASC  manager  to  farmers,  (8)  radio 
interviews  between  the  State  ASC  chairman  and  State  extension  workers 
which  were  distributed  to  100  stations,  and  (9)  slides  for  use  by 
television  stations.  Joint  meetings  of  agents  and  ASC  workers  were 
held  throughout  the  State  in  June  to  discuss  educational  aspects  of 
the  Soil  Bank  program  and  to  plan  for  joint  action. 


4-H  Clubs  and  Related  Youth  Work 


The  extension  educational  program  for  youth  is  changing  rapidly 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Nation’s  population  growth  and  changing  community 
patterns.  Significant  changes  in  emphasis  in  4-H  Club  work  were  made 
in  1956.  A  new  awareness  developed  of  the  basic  need  for  helping 
boys  and  girls  in  their  formative  period  of  life  to  acquire  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  for  successful  living  in  a  changing  world. 
Altogether  more  than  4,673*000  4-H  projects  were  conducted  by  2,164,294 
members  of  90,449  local  4-H  Clubs. 

One  shift  in  4-H  educational  emphasis  in  195&  was  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  exploration  of  careers  in  marketing,  distribution, 
and  processing  work  closely  related  to  farming.  Another  major  develop¬ 
ment  was  the  increasing  number  of  youth  living  in  rural  and  suburban 
areas  who  want  to  participate  in  4-H  Club  work  but  who  need  almost 
completely  different  projects  and  experiences  from  farm  boys  and  girls. 
As  a  result,  many  new  projects  aimed  at  helping  to  meet  their  specific 
needs  were  expanded.  These  included  automotive  care,  operation,  and 
safety;  landscaping  and  horticulture;  buymanship  and  consumer  education; 
operation,  care,  and  repair  of  the  sewing  machine;  and  the  care  of  light 
horses  and  pets;  to  name  a  few. 

Another  significant  trend  relates  to  the  developmental  needs  of 
growing  boys  and  girls.  Extension  workers  and  voluntary  leaders  recog¬ 
nize  that  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  4-H  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  appreciation  for  science,  technology,  and  education.  For 
older  members,  more  emphasis  is  being  given  to  junior  leadership, 
management,  decision  making,  and  group  educational  activities.  The 
projects  for  young  boys  and  girls  continue  to  stress  the  fundamental 
skills  and  learning  of  productive  work  habits.  Young  girls  receive 
help  in  learning  basic  skills  about  clothing,  nutrition,  health,  and 
personal  development.  Emphasis  for  older  girls  is  on  training  in 
family  life  and  child  care,  wise  use  of  money,  home  management,  and 
related  activities. 

Cooperating  in  the  all  important  leadership  aspects  of  conducting 
4-H  Club  work  in  195&*  were  371*355  volunteers  who  multiplied  many 
times  the  professional  services  of  county  extension  workers.  Even  with 
these  volunteers,  the  demand  for  assistance  continues  to  exceed  the 
supply.  An  average  of  more  than  600  members  are  now  enrolled  per  year 
or  agent  time  devoted  to  4-H  Club  work. 

The  extension  program  for  young  men  and  women  is  directed  toward 
young  persons  whose  interests  and  needs  have  matured  beyond  the  types 
of  programs  associated  with  4-H  and  who  have  not  yet  joined  adult 
extension  programs.  Approximately  263,000  were  reached  through  special 
study  groups  in  195&.  Many  more  were  assisted  by  Extension  through  on- 
the-farm  counseling  or  through  groups  and  programs  sponsored  directly 
by  other  organizations  or  agencies. 
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Home  Economics  Education 


Home  economics  extension  workers  assisted  more  than  million 
families  during  1956.  Local  leaders,  totaling  589>779>  helped  extend 
the  teachings  of  Extension.  Of  the  approximately  6^  million  homemakers 
assisted  about  lj  million  were  in  organized  groups,  but  more  than  5 
million  were  assisted  outside  of  organized  group  activities. 

Although  the  heaviest  demand  during  1956  was  for  help  with  human 
nutrition  problems,  requests  for  other  types  of  home  economics  assist¬ 
ance  continues  to  grow.  Nearly  58  percent  more  families  asked  for 
help  with  financial  planning  in  1956  than  3  years  earlier.  Assistance 
with  family  business  affairs  increased  26  percent  from  that  of  1953> 
demand  for  help  with  farm  housing  increased  more  than  one -third,  and 
requests  for  help  with  clothing  increased  42  percent. 

County  home  agents,  along  with  other  State  and  county  extension 
workers,  worked  closely  with  their  own  local  health  resources  to  assist 
rural  people  in  conducting  programs  that  best  meet  their  rural  health 
needs.  In  Utah,  for  example,  57  health  forums  have  been  held  in  7 
counties  during  the  past  3  years.  A  total  of  285  doctors  took  part 
in  the  forums,  presenting  health  information  to  15,230  persons. 

Home  agents  also  concerned  themselves  with  safety  in  the  home, 
on  the  farm,  and  in  off-farm  work.  By  making  safety  their  number  one 
project,  home  demonstration  club  members  in  Coahoma  County,  Miss., 
created  statewide  concern  for  accident  prevention.  Encouraged  by 
their  home  agent,  they  conducted  a  6-month,  countywide  survey  and 
found  that  25  percent  of  all  accidents  occurred  on  highways.  From 
this  beginning  they  encouraged  the  development  of  a  countywide  safety 
educational  program  that  included  driver  proficiency  tests;  driving 
courses;  use  of  reflective  tape  on  automobiles,  tractors,  and  wagons; 
and  other  safety  measures. 

This  was  just  the  beginning.  From  results  in  Coahoma  County, 
interest  spread  throughout  the  State  to  more  than  1,000  home  demon¬ 
stration  clubs.  Coahoma  County  now  has  a  countywide  safety  program 
that  encompasses  safety  in  the  home,  on  farms,  in  schools,  and  in 
factories . 


Special  Programs 


Clean  Grain 


Helping  to  insure  a  clean  food  supply  for  the  Nation  became  a 
special  aim  last  year  for  many  extension  workers  in  wheat -growing 
regions.  In  mid-1956,  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Administration  announced 
that  tolerances  for  foreign  material  permitted  in  wheat  shipped 
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interstate  for  human  consumption  would  he  reduced  50  percent.  Grain 
not  meeting  these  new  standards  would  he  subject  to  seizure  and  diverted 
to  nonfood  use  at  considerable  financial  loss  to  the  owner. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  extension  workers  in  33  States  intensi¬ 
fied  their  clean  grain  educational  programs,  guided  by  committees  that 
represented  agriculture  and  allied  interests.  The  audience  for  these 
programs  was  diverse  because  foreign  material  can  contaminate  wheat 
at  any  point  from  the  grower’s  field  to  the  processing  plant.  Working 
as  teams  State  extension  specialists  in  agronomy,  entomology,  informa¬ 
tion,  engineering,  and  marketing  pooled  their  efforts  and  assisted 
county  agents  in  reaching  farmers,  elevator  operators,  shippers, 
handlers,  and  processors  with  Recommended  measures  for  keeping  grain 
clean. 

The  effectiveness  of  widespread  clean  grain  educational  programs 
can  be  seen  in  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cars  of  contaminated  grain 
seized.  In  spite  of  the  stricter  tolerances,  seizures  during  the  latter 
part  of  1956  were  only  one -third  as  great  as  for  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier. 


Weigh-a-Day-a -Month  Program 


A  new  dairy  recordkeeping  program  called  Weigh-a-Day-a -Month 
developed  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and  launched  with  the 
assistance  of  Extension  in  September  1956,  occupied  the  attention  and 
efforts  of  extension  workers  across  the  country.  Its  objective  was  to 
help  dairy  farmers  put  their  business  on  a  sounder  basis  through 
recordkeeping,  culling  unprofitable  cows,  and  other  practices.  Its 
simplicity  and  low  cost  were  designed  to  appeal  to  dairy  farmers  who 
do  not  keep  records.  Weigh -a -Day -a -Month  supplemented  existing  record 
plans . 

Extension  workers,  backed  by  the  support  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  State  experiment  stations,  and  leading  dairy  and 
farm  organizations,  explained  the  new  plan  to  dairy  farmers.  More 
than  60,000  dairy  cows  in  3>000  herds  were  enrolled  in  the  Weigh -a - 
Day-a-Month  plan  during  the  first  year  of  operation.  Interest  was  * 

stimulated  in  all  forms  of  dairy  recordkeeping  as  a  result  of  the 
educational  effort  with  this  new  program.  Membership  in  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Associations  and  owner -sampler  record  plans  also  increased 
during  the  past  year. 
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Summary 

The  year  1956  may  well  he  remembered  as  a  major  turning  point  in 
cooperative  extension  work  in  this  country.  In  a  period  characterized 
by  rapid  social,  technical,  and  economic  change,  Extension  centered  its 
efforts  in  1956  on  helping  the  people  it  serves  to  meet  the  problems  of 
today  and  the  challenges  of  the  future  through  the  use  of  existing 
resources  and  the  development  of  new  ones.  In  doing  this  it  was  called 
upon  to  render  more  educational  assistance  than  ever  before. 

Indicative  of  the  impact  of  change  upon  extension  work  is  the  number 
and  type  of  requests  for  assistance  received  during  1956.  County  agents 
estimate  that  some  10,290,000  families  were  assisted  in  adopting  improved 
farming  or  homemaking  practices  during  the  year.  This  is  7  percent  more 
than  in  1955  and  25  percent  more  than  in  1953*  Extension  workers  esti¬ 
mate  they  assisted  9*949*939  persons  in  1956  with  consumer  information 
on  the  availability  and  use  of  farm  products.  This  is  an  increase  of 
25  percent,  compared  with  7*953*937  a  year  earlier.  At  the  same  time, 
demands  from  urban  homemakers  for  extension  assistance  on  other  problems 
increased  1 6  percent  in  1956  over  1955* 

Extension  work  with  youth  also  reached  an  alltime  high  in  1956.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  some  2,164,294  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  a  wide  variety 
of  agricultural,  homemaking,  and  related  projects.  Slightly  more  than 
710,000  of  these  members  were  enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  1956.  An 
additional  262,710  young  men  and  women  beyond  4-H  age  participated  in 
special  extension  programs  directed  to  helping  them  meet  their  needs 
and  interests. 

To  carry  out  this  educational  job,  extension  workers  used  a  wide 
variety  of  teaching  methods.  More  than  22  million  personal  consultations -- 
3  percent  more  than  in  1955--were  made  by  agents.  Attendance  at  extension 
sponsored  meetings  reached  an  alltime  high  of  78*171*000.  Agents  conducted 
205*000  result  demonstrations;  wrote  806,000  news  stories;  presented  244,000 
radio  broadcasts  and  16,000  television  programs;  and  distributed  more 
than  29  million  copies  of  educational  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  circulars. 

Extension’s  14,000  professional  workers  continued  to  rely  heavily 
on  local,  unpaid  voluntary  leaders  in  carrying  out  Extension’s  educational 
programs.  Some  1,266,000  men  and  women,  by  themselves,  conducted  exten¬ 
sion  meetings  attended  by  more  than  20  million  persons  during  the  year. 


For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957*  Puerto  Eico  was  not  paid 
the  full  amount  of  Smith-Lever  funds  because  of  failure  to  certify  a 
portion  of  the  prescribed  amount  of  matching  funds  as  required  in  Section 
3c  (2)  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Appropriation  Act,  1956. 


Note:  For  full "details  of  results  obtained  in  major  activities  of 
cooperative  extension  work  for  1956,  see  the  statistical  report, 
Extension  Activities  and  Accomplishments,  1956  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr., 
Ext.  Serv.  Cir.  512,  August  1957)- 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
June  30,  1957 

NUMBER  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  AGENTS 
(Holding  Federal  appointment) 


State 

or 

Territory 

Number  of  Agricultural  Counties-^/ 

Directors  and  Assistant  Directors 

Administrative  Officers 

Specialists 

County 

Agricultural 

Work 

County  Home 
Economics 

Work 

ii-H  Club  Leaders  and  Supervisors 

Total 

Supervisors 

2/ 

County  Agents—' 

Supervisors 

County  Home  / 

Demonstration  Agents^' 

Al  ahimfl  ..... _ _ 

67 

2 

li 

LO 

7 

243 

7 

163 

li 

470 

Arizona . . . 

14 

2 

- 

15 

• 

30 

1 

12 

2 

62 

Arkansas •••••••• 

75 

3 

3 

3li 

5 

173 

7 

109 

3 

337 

California . 

58 

1 

— 

71 

8 

298 

5 

85 

8 

li76 

Colorado . 

63 

1 

1 

2ii 

5 

83 

2 

36 

li 

156 

Connecticut . 

8 

2 

- 

28 

1 

26 

1 

17 

3 

78 

Delaware •••••••• 

3 

1 

- 

18 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

3U 

Florida . 

67 

2 

1 

U3 

U 

139 

6 

88 

5 

288 

Georgia . 

159 

2 

- 

74 

10 

272 

8 

203 

13 

582 

Idaho. . . 

44 

2 

- 

21i 

3 

63 

2 

29 

2 

125 

Illinois . 

102 

3 

- 

62 

7 

173 

7 

127 

12 

391 

Indiana . 

92 

2 

1 

8U 

7 

178 

6 

76 

12 

366 

Iowa . 

99 

li 

3 

83 

6 

182 

6 

87 

9 

380 

Kansas . 

105 

2 

1 

69 

6 

178 

8 

95 

7 

366 

Kentucky . 

120 

2 

L 

U3 

8 

223 

6 

12L 

8 

418 

Louisiana . 

64 

2 

5 

51 

9 

183 

6 

1L5 

6 

L07 

Maine . 

16 

2 

1 

20 

1 

28 

• 

29 

2 

83 

Maryland . 

23 

1 

- 

36 

li 

67 

3 

49 

li 

164 

Massachusetts ... 

1 4 

1 

1 

15 

2 

32 

1 

2k 

li 

80 

Michigan . 

83 

5 

h 

93 

9 

199 

7 

89 

11 

417 

Minnesota . 

87 

2 

l 

UO 

6 

lli5 

5 

61 

10 

270 

Mississippi . 

82 

2 

L 

5U 

5 

282 

7 

204 

9 

567 

Missouri . 

115 

2 

2 

62 

7 

279 

7 

116 

8 

483 

Montana ••••••••• 

56 

2 

1 

21 

2 

70 

3 

33 

li 

136 

Nebraska . 

93 

2 

1 

51 

8 

12li 

5 

52 

7 

250 

Nevada . 

17 

2 

1 

11 

- 

19 

1 

10 

2 

46 

New  Hampshire... 

10 

2 

- 

16 

1 

31 

1 

18 

2 

71 

New  Jersey . 

21 

2 

1 

38 

2 

58 

2 

32 

2 

137 

New  Mexico . 

32 

2 

1 

20 

3 

60 

2 

32 

5 

125 

New  York . . 

62 

2 

• 

7U 

6 

222 

5 

127 

6 

442 

North  Carolina.. 

100 

3 

1 

100 

11 

liOO 

12 

270 

9 

806 

North  Dakota .... 

53 

1 

3 

26 

6 

77 

2 

23 

5 

143 

Ohio. . . . 

88 

4 

2 

79 

li 

168 

6 

89 

8 

360 

Oklahoma . 

77 

3 

2 

li5 

6 

173 

8 

123 

U 

364 

Oregon . 

36 

6 

2 

55 

li 

108 

li 

46 

li 

229 

Pennsylvania .... 

67 

6 

mm 

30 

• 

166 

3 

80 

3 

288 

Rhode  Island.... 

5 

1 

• 

6 

- 

6 

1 

6 

1 

21 

South  Carolina.. 

46 

2 

2 

43 

li 

172 

6 

116 

7 

352 

South  Dakota.... 

68 

2 

2 

37 

li 

83 

2 

4li 

9 

I83 

Tennessee....... 

95 

3 

2 

57 

7 

220 

6 

148 

5 

448 

Texas . 

25U 

3 

3 

71 

17 

li26 

18 

285 

5 

828 

Utah . 

29 

2 

1 

21 

2 

39 

1 

23 

3 

92 

Vermont . 

Hi 

1 

- 

17 

1 

25 

1 

17 

2 

64 

Virginia . 

100 

5 

1 

65 

9 

226 

9 

lli9 

7 

471 

■Washington . 

39 

2 

1 

28 

3 

109 

3 

U7 

3 

196 

West  Virginia... 

55 

2 

- 

25 

li 

81 

li 

71 

li 

191 

Wisconsin* •••••• 

71 

4 

1 

71 

5 

180 

li 

76 

8 

349 

Wyoming ......... 

23 

2 

1 

18 

2 

37 

1 

22 

3 

86 

Alaska . 

L 

2 

1 

1 

- 

li 

- 

li 

12 

Hawaii . 

11 

1 

1 

16 

• 

25 

1 

22 

2 

68 

Puerto  Rico..... 

77 

li 

7 

li6 

15 

160 

10 

llli 

2 

358 

Total 

3,163 

121 

7L 

2,171 

2tir 

6,951 

230 

U,053 

269 

14,116 

< 

_ 

1950  Agricultural  census. 
Includes  4-H  Club  Agents. 


■' 


Preliminary  Distribution 
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GRAND  TOTAL  $110,137,072.28  $1*3,700, 886.05  $66,1*36,186.23  $1*2, 81*0,31*1*. 71*  $860,51*1.31  $38,769,693.13  $25,513,983.93  $2,152,509.17 
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